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Oriental Lyrics.* 
Tue Fatren Star.—Hariz. 
A star, from his chill and glittering splendor, 
Fell in the grass, warm, fragrant, green, tender. 
He saw around him the flowering meadow; 
Oh, how he loved its sunshine and shadow! 
The herds played near him, their little bells swinging; 
Pleased was he with that silvery ringing. 
He saw the steed o'er the desert heath flying, 
The leafy woodland beyond him lying, 
The hamlet, breathing contentment unspoken, 
Himself on the earth, lost, clouded, broken; 
All filled him with joy, starry joys excelling, 
No more cared he for his heavenly dwelling. 
Glad to have fallen from his desolate splendor, 
He lay at peace in the spring-grass tender! 
Harisa’s Beauty.—M1nza Scuart. 
In the public Bazaar I sang 
The song of Hafisa’s beauty ; 
Its lofty arcades loud rang 
With the song of her soft-eyed beauty. 


Frank and Moslem, Tartar and Kurd, 
Haik’s sons, at their stations fruity, 

To silence were all allured, 
By the song of her rose-cheeked beauty. 


And the singers were listening there 
To word and tone as a duty; 
All over the world they bear, 
Now, the praise of her perfect beauty. 


Far away the close veil is flung, 

That shaded thy flower-sweet beauty ; 
Familiar to old and young 

Ie the fame of thy foam-fresh beauty. 


For my boldness let this atone :— 

Thy bloom may beceme Time's booty; 
But ages its charm shall own, 

In the song that sings of thy beauty ! 


Lovuisa.—It1. 


Bright Sultana of all hearts, 
Laughing, lovely Frank, Louisa, 
Source of soul-felt cares and smarts, 

Captivating young Louisa ! 


Fiery spears the heart impale 

Of each fated youth who sees her; 
Yet may never cruel veil 

Hide the face of sweet Louisa ! 


Joy in Islam I have lost, 

I can think but how to please her; 
By a heretic passion tost 

For the peerless Frank, Louisa ! 


Though, my soul, this Jove should bear 
Thee where tortures burn and freeze,—ah! 
Say, would’st count that price unfair, 
Could I thereby gain Louisa ? 
Fanny Raymonp Rirrer. 
*The title of the last of Mrs. Ritter’s Oriental Lyrics, in 


our Journal of Aug. 28, was erroneousiy printed ‘*Hafisd” 
instead of ‘‘Hafisa.””—Ep. 





Mr. Sullivan's Oratorio. 
(From the Pall Mall Gazette, Sept. 9. 


Mr. Arthur S. Sullivan’s oratorio, The Prodi- 
gal Son, was heard yesterday in Worcester Ca- 
thedral. Its composer’s ability has now been 
put to the severest test, and we know with suffi- 
cient accuracy what he can do. There is some 
cause for congratulation in this. Mr. Sullivan 
has long been the hope of English music; the 
man whose promise for the future seemed most 
trustworthy. Till yesterday the musical world 
looked to him expectantly, and though it expects 
still, ic is with a difference. 

_ Mr. Sullivan could have taken no more deci- 
sive step than the composition of an oratorio. 
We may congratulate Mr. Sullivan upon the 





modesty and sound judgment displayed at the 
outset of his task. Looking for a subject, he 
took no heed of the many grand but exacting 
themes which must have presented themselves. 
The stories of patriarchs, prophets, kings and 
apostles were passed over in favor of the touch- 
ing and life-like parable which, more familiar 
than any other, also excites a deeper sympathy. 
Mr. Sullivan has not given to the world a grand 
religious drama—the time for that may come with 
riper powers and larger experience ; he has been 
satisfied to illustrate a simple tale of repentance 
and forgiveness. The limits he thus set himself 
were narrow, yet wide enough for work the 
greatest master might in one sense undertake. 
To what purpose Mr. Sullivan has used the op- 
portunity we shall presently see. 

The general design of The Prodigal Son re- 
sembles that of Professor Bennett’s Woman of 
Samaria. There is very little attempt at dra- 
matic effect, the didactic form being almost ex- 
clusively employed. Hence, though the music 
of the son is confined to one voice, and that of 
the father to another, there are, strictly speaking, 
no characters in the oratorio. The story is told, 
not enacted ; while both soli and chorus are used 
to comment upon the various incidents described. 
Mr. Sullivan has chosen his words, on the whole, 
happily. The appropriateness of each text can- 
not be disputed; though, perhaps, objection 
might be made in certain cases where the words 
do not readily submit to musical treatment. 
Such a passage as “No chastening for the present 
seemeth to be joyous, but grievous ; nevertheless, 
afterwards it yieldeth the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness,” must have been more trouble 
than it is worth, besides being too prosaic even 
for a didactic oratorio. There is, however, little 
room for such fault-finding. 

It follows from the plan of the work, as well 
as the character of the story, that the music is 
essentially religious. Dealing only with such 
themes as sin, repentance, forgiveness, and the 
joy of reconciliation (the querulous “elder broth- 
er” is ignored), Mr. Sullivan, like Professor Ben- 
nett in The Woman of Samaria, had no choice 
but to write with sober and sustained dignity. 
His task was thereby made the more formidable. 
Variety of subject and incident, and plenty of 
room for “tone-painting,” are the best friends of 
oratorio composers ; securing relief to powers both 
creative and receptive that might otherwise tire. 
Not the least important feature of The Prodigal 
Son is the success attained without this help. 
Piece sedately follows piece, yet neither ear nor 
mind grows weary and cries for change. Giving 
Mr. Sullivan the praise he has thus justly earned, 
we must, at the same time, express a wish that 
he had kept the religious character of his work 
undiluted. In so serious a homily a description 
of the prodigal’s revels is out of place; the 
should be suggested, not actually ant a | 
The noisy riot breaks in upon the sweet gravity 
of the oratorio like a coarse and vulgar intruder, 
whose coming is a pain which only his departure 
can relieve. However treated, the carouse 
would be open to this objection; but Mr. Sulli- 
van has made matters worse by going to the bar- 
baric for his chief effect. Adopting the unvarying 
repetition of a short phrase, which is a character- 
istic of eastern music, he has sacrificed much for 
its sake. In deference to this bit of realism he 
has cramped his “ revel,” and given additional 
cause for rejoicing when its one-bar theme is 
heard for the last time. With Mr. Sullivan’s 
workmanship we find no fault. The idea is car- 
ried out in a strikingly clever manner, but our 
objection is to the idea itself. 

r. Sullivan begins his oratorio with an or- 
chestral movement in E flat major, of quiet and 


unpretending character. 





Its themes are inde- 
pendent—that is to say, they are not borrowed 
from subsequent numbers; and the music, chiefly 
in four-part harmony for strings, bas no very ob- 
vious connection with the story. It is, however, 
extremely pleasing, and aptly prepares the ear 
for the suave melody given to the sopranos at 
the commencement of the first chorus, “There is 
joy in the presence of God.” The latter is in D 
major, and to pass smoothly from the key of the 
introduction without offending the ear compelled 
a lengthy modulation. Mr. Sullivan, doubtless, 
had good reasons for his choice of keys, but they 
are not on the surface that all may see them. 
Having reached the chorus just named, few will 
trouble themselves about the way—so charming 
is the entire number. Adopting the Mendels- 
sohnian form of two well-contrasted subjects, 
worked separately, and also more or less in com- 
bination, Mr. Sullivan, thus early in the oratorio, 
shows himself a master of choral effect. The 
ear-haunting first theme, so full of tender beauty, 
sets off, and, in turn, is set off by the bold “fu- 
ghetta” which follows; while the coda, “ They 
shall hunger no more,” has a touching character 
altogether itsown. After this evidence of power, 
the most sceptical must have faith in what is yet 
tocome. The solo for tenor, “A certain man 
had two sons,” affords another striking contrast. 
An agitated accompaniment suggests the feelings 
with which the prodigal asks for his “portion of 
goods,” not less happily than the steady march 
of the orchestra, after a change to the tonic ma- 
jor, illustrates his firm belief that “ every man 
should eat, drink, and enjoy the fruits of his la- 
bor.” The effect of this solo chiefly depends 
upon the orchestra, and in a masterly fash- 
ion have its resources been employed. An air 
for bass, “My son, attend to my words,” embodies 
the father’s grave advice in answer. It is broken 
into several distinct portions, the chief being a 
beautiful cantabile, “Trust in the Lord with all 
thy heart,” followed by a coda,“The path of the 
just is as a shining light,” which we recognize as 
one of the most legitimately successful portions 
of the work. A recitative for soprano, “And the 
younger son gathered all together,” introduces 
the “revel;” the latter in turn preceding a reci- 
tative (for contralto) and chorus, “Woe unto 
them that rise up early in the morning.” We 
have already said we think the treatment of the 
“revel” somewhat injudicious; but nothing could 
be more solemn than the choral unison which in 
measured tones declares that all unholy joys 
must end. A solo for contralto, “Love not the 
world,” belongs to the class at the head of which 
stands Mendelssohn’s “O rest in the Lord.” It 
is smoothly written, and aptly illustrative of the 
quiet, unwavering confidence expressed by the 
text. An agitated orchestral episode heralds the 
story of the famine and the prodigal’s misery. 
In this recitative (for soprano) there are some 
effective touches ; as, for example, when the un- 
accompanied vocal cadence in A minor, on the 
words, “And no man gave unto him,” is followed 
by the dominant seventh, of G major, leading at 
once to the half-reproachful, wholly pathetic, air, 
“O that thou hadst hearkened to my command- 
ments.” The latter is a stream of broad, pure 
melody, in which—for the accompaniment is sim- 
plicity itself—reliance is chiefly placed for effect. 
Mr. Sullivan well judged its power. The ear 
asks tor nothing more than that flow of delicious 
tune. In setting the familiar words, “I will arise 
and go to my father,” Mr. Sullivan has accom- 
plished the greatest effort in the work ; an effort 
so great in point of fact, that it alone would jus- 
tify any belief, however sanguine, as to the com- 
poser’s future. Soft arpeggios begin the move- 
ment, leading to passages of repeated quavers 
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on the tenic pedal, which introduce the revery, 
“How many hired servants of my father have 
bread enough and to spare!” Then follows the 
resolve to arise and go home ; at first quietly ex- 
pressed, but gathering warmth as it proceeds, 
till, oo the words, “Father, [ have sinned,” the 
repeated quavers of the accompaniment give way 
to long-sustained pianissimo chords, with a touch- 
ing eflect which must be heard to be appreciated. 
The air is still farther developed, always happily, 
and not least so in the closing bars, where a 
chromatic passage of sustained notes for violon- 
cellos, from the dominant to the seventh of the 
scale, set off by fitful chords from the other in- 
struments, is worthy of anything that has gone 
before. The whole number belongs to the high- 
est order of sacred music, and as such, if there 
be any justice in public opinion, it will rank. 
In a short but weighty chorus, “The sacrifices of 
God are a broken spirit,” Mr. Sullivan makes the 
tenors give out the first theme of his opening 
chorus, accompanied by massive five-part har- 
mony for voices and organ. The construction 
of this number is singular, but success justifies 
its form. No more purely religious music, as re- 
ligious music is understood among us, was ever 
written. The meeting between father and son— 
the supreme incident of the story—is treated, we 
cannot but think, in a manner scarcely adequate 
to its importance. To this event all that prece- 
ded has Ved up, and from it all that comes after 
flows. It was reasonable, therefore, to expect 
that Mr. Sullivan would devote to it all his power. 
He assuredly has done nothing of the kind. 
The scene is brief and dangerouly near to the 
commonplace. Happily, the mischief can be 
remedied in some seek moment of inspiration as 
that which suggested to Mr. Sullivan the prodi- 
gal’s great air. {n the recitative, “Bring forth 
the best robe,” and song, “For this my son was 
dead and is alive again,” the composer once more 
has done his best. He has given vigorous ex- 
pression to the father’s jov, and invested his sol- 
emn aspiration, “Blessed be God who hath heard 
my prayer,” with a devotional feeling nothing 
short of intense. Hardly less interesting than 
the air itself are the brilliant accompaniments 
which show conclusively enough the composer's 
mastery of orchestral writing. “Oh, that men 
would praise the Lord for His goodness,” is the 
most elaborate chorus in the work of which it 
forms really the climax. A short andante mues- 
toso leads to a canon on the major ninth for bass- 
es and sopranos, with an accompaniment of de- 
tached chords. The canon is repeated by the 
other parts, after which a change is made to the 
tonic major, and a modification of the theme ap- 
pears as a canon on the fourth, for basses and 
sopranos, in combination with a “free” canon, also 
on the fourth, for tenors and altos. The number 
concludes with a fugue and an extended coda. 
We have no space for an adequate analysis of 
this remarkable example of the composer's sci- 
ence, and must be satisfied to call it remarkable 
in the strictest sense of the word. After long- 
sustained attention to Mr. Sullivan's devices and 
the excitement of a splendid coda, it is not easy 
to appreciate the smoothly flowing air for tenor, 
“Come ye children, hearken unto me.” This, 
however, differs in some respects from any pre- 
vious solo, and is a good example of placid devo- 
tional music. -The melody is charming, but not 
a little of the effect produced arises from tasteful 
instrumentation—a branch of his art in which 
Mr. Sullivan’s excellence has never been ques- 
tioned. An unaccompanied quartet. “The Lord 
is nigh,” calls for no special remark; but the 
concluding chorus, “Thou, O Lord, art our Fa- 
ther,” while making no pretension to the impor- 
tance of “Oh, that men would praise the Lord,” 
is animated and vigorous. 

There is little to say further about Mr. Sulli- 
van’s important work. Much, however, might 
be said about its consequences. Mr. Sullivan 
now occupies a very diflerent position from that 
in which he stood before the production of his 
© atorio, and he is not likely to be unmindful of 
ebleise oblige. 








Wagner's “Rheingold.” 


The latest work of Richard Wagner has been 
rehearsed at Munich, and the rehearsal has led 
to a postponement of the production. In con- 
nection with Wagner and his vagaries we may 
notice that a parayraph has been going the round 
of the musical press of this country and Arierica 
referring to a burlesque upon Das Judenihum ia 
der Musik, at Mayence, wherein the name of the 
chief character is Richard Demence. The infor- 
mation appears to have been furnished by some 
French paper, sinve the nom de théd‘re is not 
Demence but Wahnsinnig, a parody of Wagner. 
As wahnsinnig signifies “demented,” the French 
informant seems to have translated it freely, and 
the English papers copied from the Frenchman. 
We mention this slight matter because at first 
reading it does not appear at whom the satire 
involved in a Richard Demence is aimed. Even 
when the German joke is fully explained, it is 
heavy and remote enough. 

“Rheingold” is the prologue to the Nibelungen 
trilogy which the composer contemplates. Its 
rehearsal, which is equivalent to a first perform- 
anee, occupied two hours and a half; and we 
gather from the account farnished by Mr. Chor- 
ley to the Athencwn from Munich, where he has 
been residing, and where he witnessed this re- 
hearsal, that the production was as dreary as 
could well be imagined. For the occasion the 
orchestra of the opera house had been strength- 
ened, especially in the harp department; it had 
also been sunk out of sight. Both innovations, 
the writer states, had a poor effect ; the accom- 
paniments sounded weak, wiry and ill-balanced, 
the harps no more potent than so many gnats. 
Much was anticipated from the scenic resources 
to be lavished upon “Rheingold ;” but even these 
were inferior to what has often been witnessed 
in Paris, London and Berlin. Concerning the 
scope and purpose of the opera we leave Mr. 
Chorley to speak for himself. 


“Das Rheingold” consists of four scenes—the first 
framing three swimming and singing nymphs, who 
caracole up and down the hill-peaks at the bottom of 
the Rhine, with painfully acrobatic gestures, to a 
gibberish of vowel sounds, recalling similar cries in 
the Faust of Berlioz, and—proh pudor !—the barking 
dogs in M, Offenbach’s Roi Barkouf! After this 
water-music enters the hero, to the following eupho- 
nious line— 

Garstig Glatter glitsch’riger Glimmer. 

The entire /ibrefto is wrought out in language vary 
ing between such hideous cacophony as the above, 
and a euphuistic alliteration no less remarkable, the 
source of the verse considered. The march of the 
story (which marches not) is no less singular and 
Wagnerian. The legend is conducted by a series of 
monologues, with the occasional production of by- 
standers who have nothing to say and do. ‘There is 
small apparent reason why (llerr Wagner’s courage 
holding out) it should not have been prolonged for 
some ten hours and as many scenes more! And 
Das Rheingold, be it recollected, is represented as 
only the first of a series of four Festival Perform- 
ances ! 


It had been supposed that the “Rheingold” 
would reveal an entire change in Wagner’sstyle ; 
that it would be composed of intelligible melody 
Nothing of the sort is mamfested. It is fully as 
complicated, tortuous, rebellious, as those former 
productions which have rendered him the most 
wnpayable composer of the century. In lieu of 
original melodie phrases Wagner has appropri- 
ated in the most unblushing manner ideas from 
these very composers against whom his wrathful 
satire has been aimed. 


The opening prelude on a meagre four-bar phrase 
may be said to produce a monotonous and flowing 
water-effect by its repetition and climax. There is 
a stately entrance for the bass voice at the second 
scene. The appearance of the Rhine Nymphs is 
announced hy a phrase judiciously borrowed from 
Mendelssohn's ‘‘Melusine” overture. Later, in the 
music for the giants, Meyerbeer’s resuscitation of 
the Nuns in “Robert,” with its peculiar 98 rhythm, 
has been no less coolly appropriated by the unblush- 
ing insulter of Judaism in musie! The diatonic 
descending scale, which marks the character of one 
of the giants, is noticeable in the dearth of better 
ideas, On the other hand, a chromatic progression 








ascending and descending becomes most tiresome to 
the ear, because of its unmeaning triteness. The 
perpetual use of the tremolando to support the recita- 
tives is no less significant of poverty of resource. 
The vapidity and ungraciousness of the declamatory 
music will make itself most wearily felt by all who 
remember what Glack and (perhaps a fairer com- 
parison) Weber could make of their dialogue. I 
cannot but think that the orchestra is ill handled. 
As has been formerly observed ia Herr Wagner’s 
scores, the stringed quartet is lean, and wants the 
support of central sound in its tenor portion ; even 
in his use of the harp our iconoclast is puny and in- 
eflective as compared with Meyerbeer and Berlioz. 


The performance went off very lamely: even 
the faithful were forced to make excuses, while 
the majority of amateurs, who had been attract- 
ed to Munich out of curiosity, did not attempt to 
disguise their opinion. 

The announcement of the performance, more than 
once postponed, had drawn together a large and in- 
telligent audience of di/ettanti artists and eritics, some 
from places as far a-tield as London, Paris and Flor- 
ence, proud to get admission to the rehearsal, and 
the majority, at least, disposed to believe and accept 
whatever the arch-image of modern German opera 
might vouchsafe to set before them. Curious it was 
to observe how the most fervent of the congregation 
began to shrink and look anxiously hither and thither 
as the “allegory” at the bottom of the Rhine was 
unfolded—nay, should I not rather say, enveloped in 
fresh mystery? There was a weak attempt at mori- 
bund enthusiasm when all was over ; but this was as 
significantly transient as it was weak. Subsequently 
the faithful have made some attempt to rally in nooks 
and corners by the declaration, as old as theatrical 
defeat, that the work had been too hastily produced 
and unfairly treated. 


All manner of excuses were sought to account 
for the scant appreciation of the work. 


For the utter absence of anything like cordiality 
at the rehearsal on the part of the audience, “packed” 
as it was, some reason must needs be given, and Herr 
Richter is said to have pleaded for more rehearsal, 
being seconded by telegraphic instructions to that 
effect from Herr Waguer. The scenery was not 
good enough for the music, or the music did not fit 
the scenery, or the actors failed to act properly (where 
there is nothing to act), or to sing correetly music (in 
every scene of which a hundred false notes, more or 
less, would make not the slightest difference). Thus 
ran the excuses, after ten weeks’ intense and arduous 
preparation! To this a peremptory refusal was re- 
turned by the Court manager of the theatre, Baron 
von Perfall, and, it may be. presumed with the con- 
sent of Herr Wagner’s “kingly friend,” —Herr Rich- 
ter was, on the spot, suspended, and, to my certain 
knowledge, half a dozen Kaprl/meisters, who had 
been drawn to Munich by curiosity, were tempted to 
assume the dangerous, responsibility. All save one 
declined. But matters, as I left them, were at a 
dead lock, owing to the assumptions of Herr Wag- 
ner, who is nothing if not persecuted, or when brew- 
Ing a storm, 

The idea of eking out meagre music with gor- 
geous scenery is, if not new, at least more unfor- 
tunate than usual. The notion of a practical 
rainbow, up which certain of the characters 
should ascend is at all events novel, but even 
this sensation has enjoyed but a poor result.—Or- 
chestra. 





The Story of Mozart's Requiem. 
By Witiiam Pores, F. R.S., Mas. Doc., Oxon. 
(Coneluded ). 


The portions of the Requiem we are now cons? ter- 
ing have been well studied by German crities with a 
view to discover in them the traces of Mozart's hand. 
At th: time Breitkopf and Hartel published Siiss- 
mayer’s letter, they hinted at a critical comparison 
between these parts and Siissmayer’s known compo- 
sitions ; and Weber, in the very article attacking 
the Requiem, declared that Mozart’s spirit shone 
specially out in the parts claimed by Siixsmayer ; 
adding, it was scarcely possible for such flowers to 
have yrown entirely in Siissmayer’s garden. He 
instances the Sanctus, “so truly worthy of the most 
High,” alluding to the indescribable effect produced 
by the entrance of the bass on the C natural in the 
sixth bar; also the Benedictus, so wonderfully noble 
und sublime, and at the same time so simple and 
devotional. “Are we not tempted to suspect” says 
he, “that among the sketches there may have been 
here and there some little scraps more than are ac- 















































knowledged in Siissmayer’s letter; such, for exam- 
ple, us a very little morsel of the Sanctus, or of the 
Benedictus, or a wee bit of paper containing the 
beginning of the Agnus, ard so on?” = Other review- 
ers in the Cecilia corroborated their chief’s opinions, 
adding that Mozart’s genius undoubtediy shone out 
through these parts, though in a diflerent spirit to 
that of the other portions. 

Marx,* one of the first musical critics of the age, 
says: ‘‘Where is there in the Requiem a single 
movement that does not show at least a trace of 
Movart’s art? Test this view by the Agnus Dei. 
Who can attribute to Siissmayer the violin figure, 
and the three phrases, Dona eis requiem? If Mozart 
did not write these—well! then is he who wrote 
them a Mozart!” 

Seyiried says it is “ more than probable” that 
Siissmayer must have fotind sketches of these parts. 

Rochlitz, in his review of the first publication of 
the work, and of Siissmayer’s letter, says: ‘ That 
a great part of the instrumental accompaniments 
may belong to Siissmayer, is quite possible ; bat his 
works already known subject his assertion of an 
important share in the Requiem to a tolerably severe 
criticism.” He says of the Sanctus, “A true Sanc- 
tus, full of exalted simplicity, magnificence and 
dignity. What mortal has more powerfully por- 
trayed the repose and the immeasurable fullness of 
eternity, than is done here by the strengthened uni- 
son on the C natural, and following passage ? The 
Benedictus is indisputably one of the most simple, 
agreeable, and universally captivating compositions 
either in the Requiem or elsewhere, on account of 
the easy, comprehensible, and natural melodies 
and harmonies which prevail throughout. It is im- 
possible to extract separate beauties ; on account of 
the great unity, and almost unexampled resemblance 
and correspondence of the separate parts, the beauti- 
ful and varied connections and combinations, saying 
nothing of many other excellencies, it would be 
necessary to bring up the whole.” Regarding the 
Agnus Dei, he says. “This chorus also has many 
prominent characteristic beauties, particularly the 
noble, touching, and passionate expression of the 
prayer for eternal repose, three times repeated, in 
different keys, to the words, Dona eis requiem.” He 
concludes : “After the opinions I have formerly 
expressed about Suessmayer, can it be supposed that 
I should attribute to such a composer compositions 
which I consider worthy of such praise as this ?” 

Rochlitz believes that the repetition of the first 
movement was an intention of Mozart’s, and that if 
the altered introduction to it be not his, it is as he 
would have written it. 

Mosel wonders how the Abbe Stadler could have 
put faith in Suessmayer’s exclusive claims ; and ex- 
presses his astonishment that Suessmayer could have 
newly composed three essential movements in such 
a way as to have deceived the first art connoisseurs, 
for forty years, into the belief that they were Moz- 
art’s work. 

Zelter, Mendelssohn’s master, said of the Benedic- 
tus, in his correspondence with Goethe, “The Bene- 
dictus is as excellent as it is possible to be, but the 
school decides it cannot be hy Mozart. Suessmayer 
was acquainted with Mozart’s school, but he had not 
been thoroughly initiated in it, had not practiced it 
in his youth, and indications of this are found here 
and there in the beautiful Benedictus.” 

Oulibicheff, whose masterly work deserves to 
share in the immortality of its hero, speaks strongly, 
fully, and repeatedly, in favor of Mozart’s claim to 
these portions of the Requiem. He says:— 

“Suessmayer claims to have composed these ; we 
have no proof in his favor, nor have we any evidence 
to the contrary. And if in matters of art we had to 
give a judgment as in matters of civil law, we must 
admit his claim, as no one comes forward to dispute 
it with him. But criticism is not hound down to 
the forms of law ; the true proofs of the authenticity 
of a master-work lie in the work itself. The travel- 
ler who boasted that he made an extraordinary leap 
in Rhodes, may be asked by the crities, ‘Why do you 
not also jump as high or as far here? I do not wish 
to be thought unjust to Suessmayer, but, among his 
many works, not one has outlived him, and he owes 
all his present notoriety to Weber. If he, however, 
asa young man, was capable of composing three 
movements of the Requiem which, although they 
stand, in certain things, below the former ones, do 
not contrast unfavorably, either in idea, or style, or 
coloring, with a score which is acknowledged to 
form the highest masterpiece of the greatest musical 
genius of all time ;—if this is so, we must necessa- 
rily admit one of two things; either Suessmayer 
has therewith begun to be Mozart and ceased to be 
Suessmayer, or the spirit of the master has come 
down from heaven to the scholar, for the purpose of 


* Berlin Musikalische Zeitung, 1825, page 379.” 
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inspiring him with the conclusion of the Requiem ; 
and in this case we must admit that this celestial 
visitor has never paid him more than one visit. If 
we must believe in one of these miracles, I prefer the 
latter. 

“We are certain (so far as there can be a moral 
certainty about anything) that Suessmayer did not 
compose these things entirely afresh. Whether he 
found any written indications for the fundamental 
ideas in them, or whether he received them from 
Mozart at the piano, with verbal explanations as to 
the instrumentation, will now never he fully known. 
So much, however, is certain, that some indications 
must have served him as the guide to his work. I 
will go further, and assert that the places are easily 
to be discovered where the indications have been 
sufficient, where they were insufficient, aud where 
they were entirely wanting. 

“ For example, in the Benedictus and the Agnus, 
Mozart’s ideas were indicated with sufficient clear- 
ness to make it possible to carry out these move- 
ments to the extent originally designed. In the 
Sanctus, on the contrary, this was not the ease, as it 
is only at the commencement that it promises to sur- 
pass every other Sanctus in sublimity. What sol- 
emn grandeur! We prepare to listen with our whole 
soul, and we strain every auditory nerve ;—but in a 
moment all is gone by! Who would be liberal 
enough to make a present of these ten bars to Suess- 
mayer ? Nobody; not even Weber. The Osanna, 
however, is only the heginning of a fugue, which 
reminds one of Handel’s finest subjects, and which 
deserved more development, if the writer had been 
ina position to carry it out. Suessmayer himself 
has indicated where the leading strings failed him. 
Where the master stops, the pupil stops also. He 
says: ‘In order to give the work more uniformity (?) 
I have taken the liberty of repeating the Kyrie fugue 
in the words, Cum sanctis tuis.’ A fine way, indeed, 
to give a work more unity, to conclude it with the 
beginning! What sensible man would be satisfied 
with such a miserable excuse? If he was able to 
compose three new movements, he would certainly 
have composed the fourth also. We see from all this 
what extraordinary care Suessmayer took to avoid 
doing more of his own than was absolutely necessary. 
He would not place himself in the position of the 
‘erow in peacock’s feathers,’ and for this the world 
owes him eternal gratitude.” 

Oulihicheff, in another place, lays great stress on 
the “scraps of paper,” which, he insists, must have 
been for the unfinished portions of the Requiem, and 
which he coneludes Mozart must have written in bed 
in the samo manner as he was accustomed to write 
similar scraps in travelling. Atthe end of his book 
he returns to the subject again. In the Benedictus, 
he mentions the admirable and enchanting variety of 
the thematic ideas, instancing the passage in thirds 
and sixths between soprano and tenor. It is, he 
says, on/y a passage of thirds and sixths, and yet it 
forces from one a cry of admiration! All this, he 
adds, says indeed much for Suessmayer ! 

In the Agnus, he agrees with Marx ; and, indeed, 
as to this movement there are no two opinions. 
And again he takes up the former strain :— 

“Tow wonderful! TI repeat it again! Suessmay- 
er, who gives himself out for for the author of the 
ten sublime bars of ihe Sanctus ;—of the altegether 
admirable Benedictus ;—and of the angelic, or rather 
divine Agnus Dei ;—Suessmayer avoids developing 
the favue of the Osanna, and, when he arrives at the 
Lux eterna he can find nothing better to do than to 
repeat the Requiem and Kyrie! Lask again, is not 
this the strongest and most striking of all imaginable 
moral proofs, that Suessmayer has carefully avoided 
introducing, in his work as completer, or rather as 
intelligent copyist, a single idea that did not belong 
to the master? In spite of the absence of material 
evidence as to the three last numbers of the Requi- 
em, the Almighty has not willed that even the least 
reasonable doubt should lie over a work which is not 
only one of the finest monuments of his worship, but, 
under its historical teaching, one of the most shining 
manifestations of his Providence!” 

Otto Jahn, in his great Life of Mozart, devotes 
much attention to this question, not only as a very 
competent critic himself, but taking advantage of all 
that had been written on the subject before him. 
He calls attention in the first place, to the much 
more copious use of the trombones through the whole 
of this portion of the Requiem, than in the former 
parts, as an evidence of a decided change; for, al- 
though these instruments were, at that time, much 
used by church writers in support of the voices, it 
was Mozart’s custom to use them very sparingly. 
The conclusion of the Lacrymosa he praises for its 
grand solemnity. The Sanctus and Osanna he 

+ T do not see the force of thisremark. Nearly all Tlandel’s 
grandest efforts are very short, as, on obvious wz sthetical prin- 
ciples, they ought to be. 
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seareely holds to be decisive ; for he does not think 
that the general character of dignified magnificence, 
and the truly majestic point of the C natnral, are 
suflicient to disprove Suessmayer’s claim. He be- 
lieves these movements to be not equal to the best 
of the preceding; and though there is nothing to 
show that Mozart cou'd not have written them, yet 
it would be difficult to tind certain proof that they 
might not have been produced by a talented and well- 
instructed musician like Suessmayer. 

The Benedictus Jahn considers in another category, 
as he agrees with Zelter that the school decides 
against its being entirely Mozart’s composition. He 
says :— 

“The first motivo, and the idea of the several voi- 
ces replying to each other, may well be Mozart’s ; 
but the working out certainly cannot be. The mo- 
tion is obviously interrupted when the soprano, after 
the alto, again enters in the tonic; and the passage 
into the dominant is very lame. Still lamer, after 
the close of the first part, are the laborious continu- 
ance in F_ major, and, (instead of the development 
naturally expected here) the immediate return by 
the chord of the seventh to the first part, which is 
then repeated entire. Neither the design nor the 
execution of all this is worthy of Mozart. And fur- 
ther, it is hardly credible that, in the interlude, he 
would have copied the Lt /ux perpetua, from the first 
movement, in such a strange fashion as it is here 
done, without any reason for an allusion to that 

lace.” 

Then he alludes to the thick and full instrumenta. 
tion, which appears more closely connected here 
with the general design than in other movements, 
and which is so unlike the rest, particularly in the 
use of two trombones, which Mozart never used else- 
where, and which here supply the place of horns. 
Finally the character of the whole is not only soft 
and delicate, but in many places somewhat effemi- 
nate and luscious, and contrasts remarkably in this 
respect with the severe earnestness of the other move- 
ments, even of the 7uba mirum. 

With the Agnus Dei we come, says Jahn, into a 
totally different region. Here we find the deep inner 
feeling, the noble beauty, and the individuality of 
invention, which we so much admire in the first 
portion of the Requiem. The fine, expressive flow- 
ing violin figure pervading the whole of the first peri- 
od, is admirably enhanced by its harmonic treatment, 
to which the soft counter phrase in its peaceful mo- 
tion gives a most soothing conclusion. |The repeti- 
tion twice over is effectively varied, and the close 
is brought out more prominently by a novel and 
beautiful tarn. Everything is perfect and masterly. 
He has seen nothing, he adds, in Suessmayer’s 
works which can warrant the ascription of this move- 
ment to him, and is convinced that at least the chief 
ideas must be Mozart’s, and that Suessmayer can 
scarcely have had a more important hand in this 
than in the earlier movements. 

Suessmayer’s claim to the whole of this part must, 
he remarks, be considerably shaken if a well-ground- 
ed doubt can be thrown on any single point : but he 
does not venture to assert with confidence that in 
the Sanctus and Bencdictus, Suessmayer must have 
availed himself of sketches by Mozart himself. 

Mr. Maefarren, one of our most esteemed musical 
critics, and an enthusiastic admirer of Mozart, has 
favored me with the following communication :— 

April 10th, 1869. 

My pear Dr. Porr,—Since you ask for my 
views as to the intrinsic evidence of Mozart's author- 
ship of the pieces in the Requiem claimed by Suess- 
mayer, I offer you the following :— 

Lacrymosa.—From the entry of the voices in the 
third bar, to their full close in the key of F, on the 
word “Domine,” in the nineteenth, is one continu- 
ous musical idea. It seems to me utterly impossible 
that any man can have entered into another’s incom- 
pleted thought, and carried it on in unbroken unity 
of phasing and of feeling, as Suessmayer pretends 
to have done in this instance; and, commencing 
after the word “favilla,” in the fourth bar, as he says, 
to have self-appropriated the original intention so as 
obviously to have fulfilled it. As well might it be 
assumed that any stanza of poetry had been finished 
by another imagination than his who conceived the 
first line,—that any sentence of an argument could 
be completed by another power of thought than his 
who indited the initial words. Iam certain that the 
first seventeen bars for the voices were comprised in 
a single progressive thought, and that the mental 
process of their composition had no interruption. 
Whoever conceived the first four bars, then, included 
the next thirteen in the self same action of the mind. 
I think that Mozart never wrote anything more iden- 
tical with his own peculiar manner than the beauti- 
ful phrase to the words, ‘Huic ergo parce Deus, pie 
Jesu, Jesu Domine.” If, as I cannot doubt, this be 
his, so, certainly, must be the antecedent. The next 
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bars are a repetition, for instrnments only, of these 
last. Then follows a resumption of the opening 
phrase, and, with a new completion of this, the move- 
ment is rounded to its conclusion. Hence, I believe 
that the whole wax the work of one mind, if not of 
one moment, which mind was Mozart’s. 

Sanctus.—The grandeur of the opening is worthy 
of any one; but the stupendous effect of the high C 
tor the basses upon the word, “pleni,” with all the 
string instr in upon the note, and the 
magnificent rendering of the idea in the text, are 
evidence of the greatest genius under happiest inspi- 
ration. I cannot believe this really sublime thought 
to have emanated from a man of whose many attest 
ed works not one note is remembered. 

Osanna.—This might have been written by any 
sufficiently practised contrapuntist; but I know of 
no evidence that the pretended composer was a suf- 
ficiently practised contrapantist. 

Benedictus.—The beauty of the melody, and its 
admirable sustainment, moreover, the peculiar turn 
of its phrases, all indicate Mozart as the originator of 
this oo The device of changing the modulation 
into F for the soprano, for a modulation into E flat 
for the tenor, when, in the second part of the move- 
ment, the melody needs modification to induce its 
elose in the original key instead of that of the domi 
nant, is a stroke of great mastership. The ailusion 
to the passage with brass instruments in the Introit 
on the words, ‘et lux perpetua,” may have been acci- 
dental ; it may have been designed to suggest that 
“He who cometh” is the “perpetual light.” It is a 
good relief in the general coloring of the piece ; and, 
whether upon this purely technical ground, whether 
with such suggestive design as has been hinted, or 
whether by mere accident, its appearance ia admira- 
bly effective, and may well betoken the work of a 
master-hand. Scarcely so does the half close in the 
key of F that ensues, with the reeommencement with 
the bass voice in the same key. I suppose that 
Mozart might have made the oe tad. interlude 
terminate with a full close, as a confirmation of the 
foregoing vocal cadence: and might have made the 
passage for the voices that brings about the return 
to the subject continuous of this, instead of a new 
beginning, This is a supposition only, and must 
be received as such. I am still more doubtful of 
Mozart's having touched the instrumentation of this 
piece, further than to indicate the employment of the 
bass in the passage to which allusion has been made. 
I think that he could not have sanctioned the frivo- 
lous use of the alto and tenor trombones that stands 
in the score, nor the duplication of the bassoons in 
some passages that seem to demand the delicacy of a 
single instrament, nor the want of symmetry which 
there isin the treatment of the vocal theme in F, 
and the recur-ence of the same in B flat. The same 
evidence of a stranger's interference, however, is no 
table in the inappropriate passage for the trombone, 
in the “Tuba mirum ;” and I am disposed to think 
that if, as is alleged, this stands in Mozart’s writing, 
he can only have set down the notes sketchily, to 
preserve the idea, intending always to transfer them 
to the part for some other instrument. 

Agnus.—The tigure for the violins, the infinite 
beaniy of the first passage to the words, “dona eis,” 
and the character of the whole, strongly indicate the 
power of Mozart throughout this piece,—strongly 
protest against the claim of any one but himself to its 
authorship: 

I think that there being no complete copy of the 
work in his writing no more dixsproves Mozart’s hav- 
ing written one, than the same fact disproves Shak- 
spere’s authorship of Hamlet. Even the question- 
able orchestration in the pieces ehove notived may 
have heen a mask, purposed to screen the fraud of 
an impostor, who concealed or destroyed the com 
pleted autograph, in order that he might take to 
himself the incredible credit of having had part in 
the master’s masterpiece. T can aver that one musi- 
cian has played an unwritten piece to another, who 
has reminded him of the entire flow of his own 
thought when himself has forgotten it; Mozart may 
have played to Suessmayer some portions of the Re- 
quiem which he lived not to write ; Suessmayer may 
have recollected the purport, but not all the details 
of these, and he may have composed when he could 
not remember. He may, however, be worse knave 
than fool, in wilfully altering what I suppose to be 
the points of weakness. 

Faithfully yours, 
G. A. Macfarren. 

I have spoken with many other eminent muasi- 
cians on the subject, and find generally the same 
opinions held as in Germany, bat with perhaps an 
inclination to attribute a larger share to Mozart 
Professor Sterndale Bennett, however, speaks strong- 
ly of the unevenness of the work gand, in particular, 
is disinclined to admit Mozart’s hand in the “Lacry- 
mosa.”” 














For my own part, after an earnest endeavor with 
the aid of a tolerable knowledge of Mozrat’s music, 
to arrive at some discrimination between what is 
and what is not to be ascribed to him in these parts 
of the Requiem, I am content to give up the problem 
as insoluble. 

Such is all the evidence we can bring to throw 
light on this interesting question. 1t amounts to 
this; that although no historical proof exists of Moz- 
art having had any part in these portions of the Re- 
quiem, yet the fact of the scraps of music being given 
to Suessmayer, and his personal communications 
with Mozart, render it possible that the ideas of the 
great master may have been used therein; a suppo- 
sition which the testimony of the music itself, as 
interpreted by the best critics, renders more than 
probable, if not absolutely certain. 

Bat be this as it may, there is enough in the work, 
taken as a whole, to identify it as the grandest effort 
of the genius of this immortal composer, and to jus- 
tify the emphatic designation of it with which we 
commenced this wonderful story, “Orus sumMMUM 
VIRI SUMMI.” 





The Hof Theatre at Dresden. 


Beautiful Dresden, famous for combining the twin 
charms of nature and art, has heen deprived of one 
of its principal attractions. The Theatre is burnt 
down. An architectural masterpiece, and tenanted 
by one of the hest troupes in the country, it was 
equally celebrated for symmetry of construction as 
for accomplished performances in every department 
of the dramatic art. Many a traveller, I dare say, 
on reading these lines will remember the pleasant 
evenings he has spent in this finished home of the 
Thespian goddess, where all the muses in rare con- 
cord united to provide a feast for eye and soul. Ina 
single hour all this beauty was annihilated. About 
noon on the 2Ist ult. the roof of the building was 
suddenly enveloped in smoke. A few moments later 
a lurid glow lighted up the windows of the upper 
story. Another few seconds and red flashes were 
seen flickering inside, until, with terrible simulta- 
neousness, the glass panes were burst open, and the 
flames leapt forth to the sky from every aperture. 
Within fifteeen minutes the stately pile, qniet, majes- 
tic, bearing the same solid front for so many years, 
was conquered by a whirl of merciless flames. 

But out ran a bevy of ballet-dancers, with a num- 
ber of little girls in white, youthful déves of the thea- 
tre, surprised in the middle of a rehearsal. Out 
jumped from windows, or slid down ropes, artizans, 
scene shifters, and other employés, fearfully disturbed 
in their preparations for the evening’s entertainment. 
Before all could escape, the friezes and statues round 
the roof began to fall from their pedestals. The 
deadly work proceeded with overwhelming and, it 
seema, unparalleled rapidity. By the time the first 
engine arrived on the spot the building was doomed. 
One after the other the different wings assumed a 
fiery prominence. Now it was the northern side 
whose sheets of liquid flame rose high above the vol- 
canic crater formed by the rest ; then the raging ele- 
ment shifted to the west; then the centre sent up a 
million sparks out of a mantling volume of dense, 
dull smoke. At last, if it he appropriate to speak of 
first and last in an occurrence which occupied little 
more than an hour, and to the stunned spectators ap- 
peared much less, the whole structure stood in raddy 
glare, a seething cauldron of fire. As though the 
theatre meant to be true to the last to the purpose it 
had served during a short but hororable existence, 
there was a perfect theatrical climax in the process of 
destruction. 

A vast crowd had assembled in the neighhoring 
square, on the bridge, and the Briihl’sche ‘Terrasse, 
to witness the awful spectacle. In its palmiest 
nights the house had never delighted so vast an au- 
dience inside as now gazed with mingled feelings 
from every possible point of view on the beautiful 
but terrible closing performance. The brigade, 
which had turned out in force, stood by, looking on 
impotently. There was nothing to he done but to 
protect the adjacent buildings. For hours during 
and after the conflagration the Hotel de Belle Vue— 
about as well known a resort of travelling humanity 
as Rigi Kulm, or the Grimsel Hospice,--the Catholic 
Church, the small popular restaurants on the banks 
of the river. and, above all, the Picture Gallery, with 
its invaluable and unreplacable contents were 
drenched with water. Fortunately the wind, which 
had been blowing for a fortnight, subsided on that 
fatal day. But for this lucky circumstance, Raphael's 
Sistine Madonna, Holbein’s Virgin, and Vandyke’s 
Charles I., might now exist only in copies. 

At one time the prospect of preserving the Gallery 
appeared +0 precarious as to cause the best pictures 
to be removed from the front to the back wing. It 





is, or, at any rate, ought to be, unlikely that the 
theatre, with its multitude of inflammable stnff, will 
be rebuilt in its old place. By 3 o’clock the house 
was converted into a smouldering ruin. An empty 
shell, the four walls stood, enclosing waste aud rub- 
bish. From a projecting corner of the roof Riet- 
schel’s famous group, “Orestes pursued by the Fn- 
ries,’’ looked down on the desolation below, render- 
ing it more palpable by its own intactness. Hiahnel’s 
frieze representing the Bacchantes, from an admired 
piece ot art. was reduced to a heap of broken stones, 
and Weber's statue in the promenade at the back, 
melancholy as ever, had now a vis d vis suited to its 
mournful expression. With the theatre were de- 
stroyed a costly collection of medisval arms and 
furniture, the gift of Royal munificence for dramatic 
purposes. The greater part of the side scenes and 
costumes, as well as the library, the scores and most 
of the musical instruments, not being kept in the 
house, remain for future use. Notwithstanding that 
these valnable things have been saved, the loss is es- 
timated at a million thalers (£150,000), of which 
sum little more than a tenth is insured. 

The accounts concerning the origin of the fire, con- 
flicting as usual on a sudden and rapid catastrophe, 
seemed to leave no doubt that it might have been 
easily obviated, or, at any rate, more effectively con- 
tended against when once kindled. In a loft imme- 
diately above the centre chandelier some workmen 
were employed in preparing canvass for transportable 
gas pipes. For this purpose they used a solution 
containing benzoin, and notwithstanding the inflam- 
mable nature of this stuff, were permitted to light 
pastilles to drive away the unpleasant smell. Now . 
this was a threefold blunder. It is unwise to apply 
benzoin for such a purpose at all ; it is equally so to 
put it on within the walls of a theatre; and it is an 
additional aggravation to permit the fire to be 
broaght near such a combustible substance, especially 
in a place so liable to blaze up on the shortest notice. 
As to the prudence of selecting for the commission of 
these careless tricks the driest room in the house, ex- 
posed to the sun all day, and to the ascending heat 
of the chandelier a good portion of the night, we will 
say nothing. But it deserves to be noticed that, 
though the accident occurred at mid-day, and with 
plenty of people in the house, no one thought of 
turning off the gas. It was this oversight which 
made the case hopeless from the very outset. If it 
had been intended to experimertize on the velocity 
with which the igniting spark is capable of being 
communicated throughout a large structure, no bet- 
ter provision could have been made than to erect 
such a mass of wood and canvass, overlay it with a 
network of gas-pipes, and keeping the main pipe 
open, light it from the top where the draught is 
strongest. There seems to be a fatality about these 
theatres at Dresden. Several have been burnt down 
within the memory of man, and the present house, 
the finest of all, has stood only 20 years. It was the 
work of Semper, the most renowned German archi- 
tect of the day. Until a new theatre can be built, 
a task of years, the performances will be given else- 
where, probably in the Riding-School or the Gewand- 
Haus. Dresden, deriving such advantage fiom 
strangers and travellers, less than any other town 
can afford to miss this prolific source of entertain- 
ment. There are 20,000 resident foreigners in the 
place, not to speak of the shoals of itinerants visiting 
the Saxon capital during six months of the year. 
Large enough to offer all the conveniences of a re- 
fined civilization, situate in a picturesque neighbor- 
hood, and not too expensive for residents, it has 
long maintained an eminent place among those Ger- 
man towns where the various enjoyments of life can 
perhaps, be procured more easily than anywhere else. 
Compared to Berlin, which is as expensive as Lon- 
don, as tightly ground down to work as New York, 
and begins to be again as intellectually active as it 
was in the more stirring periods of its history—com- 
pared to this money-making, money-spending, and 
excited capital of Germany, Dresden is an elysium 
of ease, peace, and cultivated repose. In Dresden, 
the theatre was an institution, and the pertormance a 
rite ; in Berlin the one is a speculation and the other 
a pastime.—Lond. Mus. World. 





[From the Englishwoman’s Maguzine.]} 


Handel's Acis and Galatea. 


Just a century and a half ago the illustrious Ger- 
man composer—of whom an eminent writer, Axron 
hill, said, “ The Spirit of God, which directly in- 
spired the songs of David, and has since been con- 
cealed, has reappeared in the soul of Handel”’— 
composed, in 1721, this elegant and beautiful poem- 
in-mausic at the magnificent mansion of “Cannons,” 
the ancestral seat of the English Maecenas, the 
wealthy and bountiful Duke of Chandos. 
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Besides the liberality and patronage of genius for 
which this nobleman was so eminently distinguished, 
there is an incident in his domestic life which may 
interest our fair readers, and which shows that he 
had also a deep appreciation of the charms of the 
gentler sex, having taken upon himself Hymen’s 
rosy chains no less than three times. The story of 
his third marriage is a romance in reality. 

One day, when the generous and kind hearted 
Duke was absent from his home on a journey, he 
saw at the door of a rustic inn, where they stopped 
to change horses, a groom or stable helper brutally 
beating a young servant girl with a horsewhip. 

Touched with pity for this helpless victim of bar- 
barity, the Duke went to interpose, when he was 
told that interference was useless, as the groom and 
the girl were man and wife. Such was the state of 
the law at that time in this country, that husbands 
were permitted to beat their better halves to any ex- 
tent that stopped short of death, Thank Heaven, 
we have changed all that: The groom, thinkiug 
he saw a chance of getting rid of his bargain, accost- 
ed the Duke with the offer that he might rescue his 
wife at once and forever by buying her if he thought 
proper, a proposal which the Duke accepted on the 
spur of the moment. Such sales were not then re- 
garded in the monstrous and unnatural light in 
which we should now consider them. But when 
the bargain was struck the Duke was puzzled what 
to do with his new acquisition. He was not then a 
widower, his second Duchess being still in existence, 
so he sent the poor girl to school, and had her edu- 
cated, and ultimately raised her to the elevated po- 
sition of third Duchess of Chandos, a station in 
which, it is said, she comported herself with perfect 
dignity. As if to remove all obstacles and scruples 
as to the legitimacy of her union with her noble 
husband, her former tyrant had previously drunk 
himself to death with the purchase money that had 
been paid for her. 

It was at this nobleman’s princely mansion, that 
“Acis and Galatea”’ first saw the light, in 1721, its 
composer heing a guest there, as was also the writer 
of the poem, the simple hearted, gentle mannered 
poet Gay, who was aided in his work by other Jitera- 
ti who also frequented there. The words of the 
beautiful trio, beginning, ‘“‘The flocks shall leave the 
mountains,” are by no less a writer than: Pope, and 
the really charming lines, full of poetic grace and 
delicacy, “Would you gain the tender creature ?” 
are by the poet Hughes, contributions being also lev- 
ied on a work of Dryden’s. 

Its first regular public performance took place in 
1732, and it is curious to read the announcements, 
and compare them with those that have so recently 
appeared in this year of grace 1869—the similarity 
is striking. Here is the opening paragraph, or what 
Mr. Puff, in the Critic, calls “the puff preliminary,” 
from the Daily Post of the 2d of May, 1732 :— 

“We hear that the proprietors of the English op- 
era will very shortly perform a celebrated pastoral 
opera, called ‘Acis and Galatea,’ composed by Mr. 
Handel, with the grand choruses and other decora- 
tions, as it was performed before his Grace, the 
Duke of Chandos, at Cannons. It is now in rehear- 
sal.” Four days after this was followed by the reg- 
ular official announcement :— 

“At the new theatre in the Haymarket, on Thars- 
day next, the Lith of May, will be performed, in 
English, a pastoral opera, ‘Acis and Galatea,’ with 
all the choruses, scenes, machines, and other decora 
tions, as performed before his Grace, the Duke of 
Chandos, at Cannons, being the first time it was 
performed in a theatrical way. The part of Acis, 
by Mr. Moutier, being the first time of his appearing 
in character on any stage; Galatea, Miss Arne.” 

This lady was a relative of the afterward celebra- 
ted Dr. Arne, and it was under the auspices of his 
father, a cabinet maker and upholsterer in King 
street, Covent Garden, that this enterprize at the 
English Opera House was conducted. The perfor- 
mance was postponed in consequence of it “being 
impossible to get ready the decorations, scenes and 
machines before that time,” till the 17th of May, 
when it took place, though apparently without the 
sanction or approbation of the composer, and, strange 
as it may now seem to our strict notions of the law 
of copyright, close beside his own theatre, the Opera 
House in the Haymarket, which he then conducted. 
Handel, however, took up the gauntlet of rivalry 
which had been thrown down to him, and on the 5th 
of the June following, issued an announcement in 
the Daily Journal, to the effect that, “In the King’s 
Theatre, in the Haymarket, on Saturday, the 10th 
of June. will be performed a serenata, called ‘Acis 
and Galatea,’ formerly composed by Mr. Handel, and 
now revised by him, with several additions, and to 
be performed by a greater number of the best voices 
and instruments. There will be no action on the 
stage, but the scene will represent, in a picturesque 





manner, a rural prospect, with rocks, groves, foun- 
tains and grottoes, among which will be disposed a 
chorus of nymphs and shepherds; the habits, and 
every other decoration, suited to the subject.” 

The several additions are of a nature to surprise 
us, and would probably provoke criticism if attempt- 
ed at the present time by a manager, though then 
introduced by the composer of the piece, prompted 
doubtless by the desire to increase the attraction to 
his own theatre. What Handel added to the origi- 
nal score were several Italian airs and one chorus in 
Italian ; and, as the leading parts of Galatea, Acis, 
aud the giant Polyphemus were undertaken by Italian 
artists; Signora Strada and Signori Senesino and 
Montagnana, the result was the performance of 
the pastoral in an olla podrida of Italian and Eng- 
lish, which must have had rather a droll effect. 
This masterpiece of grace and freshness in musical 
composition does not seem to have hit the English 
taste on its first production, since it was only per- 
formed four times in that, and the same number in 
the following season. 

We must pass over succeeding revivals, with the 
exception of one that took place in 1739, when Han- 
del returned to the simplicity of his English version, 
and which is further remarkable as being the occa- 
sion when he added to the original work the deli 
cious chorus, “Happy, happy, we;” and the later one 
of a century after, when the eminent tragedian and 
accomplished scholar, William Charles Macready, 

laced it with all the luxury of scenic and stage em- 

lishment upon the Drury Lane stage. To come 
to the last production of this beautiful pastoral opera 
by Mr. George Vining, on the occasion of the re- 
opening of the Princess’s, on the 2d of August, 1869 
and which, produced on the model of that of 1842, 
may be justly described as a perfect combination of 
the most exquisite music, admirably iliustrated by 
the perfection and classic correctness of the scenic 
and stage accessories. 

The scenes, which are all copied from the original 
designs of Clarkson Stanfield, are beautiful to a de- 
gree ; in particular the opening one of the rolling 
wave which, now dashing in foaming billows, now 
gently rippling over the smooth sands, bears the sea 
nymph Galatea in her shell on its sparkling bosom. 

The story is short as it is simple. The scene is 
laid on the coast of Sicily. Galatea, a beautiful 
Nereid, occasionally visits the shore to disport with 
her nymphs. Under the influence of Cupid she 
falls deeply in love with Acis, a shepherd youth, who 
returns her passion: but their happiness is interrup- 
ted by the giant Polyphemus, a hideous Cyclops, who 
also becomes enamored of the charms of the beauti- 
ful sea nymph and longs to make her his own. 
Fired with rage and jealousy at her refusal of his 
loathed caresses, he causes the instant death of his 
hated rival by hurling a huge rock upon him which 
crushes him to death. Galatea, after bitterly mourn- 
ing her lost love, resolves to exert her supernatural 
powers, and by means of these Acis is turned into a 
river god. 

This simple mythological story Handel has en- 
riched with some of the choicest effusions of his di- 
vine genius. The beautiful chorus of vinegatherers, 
that opens scene 2, “Oh, the pleasures of the plains,” 
as well as the fine “Wretched lovers! fate has 
passed,” in which the affrighted shepherds announce 
the approach of the dreaded monster Po/yphemus, are, 
each in their separate way, models of beautiful writ- 
ing. The last is highly dramatic, and it is only fair 
to add, is rendered in truly admirable style by the 
well-trained chorus at the Princess’s. Among the 
most exquisite of the morceans are the two soli for 
the soprano Galatea, “Hush! ye pretty, warbling- 
choir,” with its fine recitative, ‘‘Ye verdant plains,” 
and the florid bnt melodious finale, ‘‘Heart, the seat 
of soft delight.” The duet between Acis and Gala- 
tea, “Happy, happy, happy, we!”’ is a gem of pure 
melody, as is the air for Acis, “ Love in her eyes sits 
playing,” and that for Damon, “Would you gain the 
tender creature ?” 

Much of the music, in particular the famous scena 
for Polyphemus, “Oh, ruddier than the cherry !” a 
truly noble composition, has been long made familiar 
to the public through the medium of the concert 
room, but among the present generation there must 
exist a large proportion who have never had an op- 
portunity of witnessing in its entirety this charming 
composition of one of the mightiest composers of 


any age. 





Bremen.—The Stadt theatre re-opened with Beet- 
hoven’s Fidelio. 

Conure.—On the Ist October, Herr Hofmann’s 
comic one-act opera, Cartouche, was to be produced 
at the Ducal Theatre. 

Darmstapt.—Die Vestalin, by Spontini, has been 
revived with considerable splendor and some success. 





Music Abroad. 


Worcester Festivan.—A correspondent of 
the London Musical World, in summing up, describes 
some of the curious features of the ‘Festival of the 
Three Choirs,” as follows : 


Apart from Mr. Sullivan’s oratorio little in the do- 
ings at Worcester called for criticism. The managers 
were satisfied with one novelty, and determined upon 
making the rest of their programme safe. With 
Elijah for Tuesday, a selection from Judas Macca- 
beus (along with the Prodigal Son) for Wednesday, 
Rossini’s Mass and the Lobgesang for Thursday, and 
the Messiah for Friday, they carried out their pur- 
pose well. At the evening concerts even greater 
precautions were taken. Mr. Barnett’s Ancieut Mar- 
iner, the Walpurgis Night, and the comprehensive 
assortment of odds and ends, ranging from Beetho- 
ven’s eighth symphony to a song by Blumenthal (all 
more or less familiar), had exclusive possession of 
the programme. The result was crowded audiences, 
larger in the aggregate even, than those which, in 
1866, protested against Earl Dudley’s attempt to 
stop the Festival from being held. As the noble 
Lord is still in opposition, he may once more have 
helped towards success; but the chief influence, 
apart from the music, was that of the Cathedral. 
The fine old edifice, restored sufficiently to atiract by 
its beauty, and not so much as to prevent choir and 
transepts from being available for the audience, as 
well as nave and aisles, had no mean share in draw- 
ing crowds to the Festival performances day after 
day. So much cannot be said for the College Hall, 
in which ancient but extremely inconvenient build- 
ing the secular concerts were held. The audiences 
could have given no more convincing proof of a love 
for operatic airs, than their submission to the crowd- 
ing and the heat entailed by hearing them. As for 
the artists, they were even in worse plight. If it 
was found impossible to remain in a small unventi- 
lated den set apart for their use, the Chapter House 
(which gem of Norman architecture has lately been 
restored) was available, but only after encountering 
the chill draughts of the cloisters. Worcester has 
the best Cathedral for Festival purposes of the three 
sister towns; and it ought to set about building a 
concert-room forthwith. We observe that suitable 
provision can he made for “the great Maclagan” and 
other music-hall luminaries; why not for high as 
well as low art ? 

There is renson to fear that the people of Worces- 
ter care very little about their Festival. At any rate, 
if they care much, their method of showing it is not 
demonstrative. Worcester in Festival time is not 
even Worcester en féte. Une flag on the top of a 
steeple, and five or six from as many bedroom win- 
dows, represented last week the rejoicings of the citi- 
zens, who had seemingly directed all their energies 
to the exhibition of wares. We should like to know 
the proportion of townsfolk to strangers in the Festi- 
val audiences. Judging from the influx of the latter 
by rail and road, and the devotion to business of the 
former, it must have been small indeed. But let us 
not harshly judge the Worcestrians. Their Mayor 
gave a breakfast on Tuesday morning in his official 
capacity, aud that may have been the chosen outlet 
of the town’s enthusiasm. The hospitality was cer- 
tainly uncommon. Of eight hundred invited guests 
more than four hondred accepted, including county 
magnates, cathedral clergy, distinguished strangers, 
and famous artists. There was much speaking, and 
a little singing ; “Mr. Arthur Sullivan,” says a lo- 
cal paper, “led the National Anthem with a fine 
voice.”{!) The Mayor of Worcester toasted the May- 
or of Gloncester, the Dean of Worcester toasted his 
Worship in the chair, and a good deal of mutual 
laudation took place. Nobody, however, seems to 
have thought about the artists, whose healths were of 
by far the greatest consequence at the moment, es- 
pecially as they had to proceed directly from feast- 
ing to singing. All else save this breakfast was 
tame and spiritless, including the procession from 
the Guildhall to the Cathedral, in which however, 
the splendor of the city officials had an imposing ef- 
fect. A greater number of big men in robes carried 
mysterious symbols than we recollect ever seeing out 
of an Odd Fellows’ show. But the speetators were 
not more puzzled at this than the big men seem to 
have been by the Cathedral ae One of 
them, after taking his seat and looking at the orches- 
tra with astonishment, buried his head in his hat as 
a preliminary of what he evidently thought a pecu- 
liar kind of service. The idea of service in some 
form or other pervaded the listeners at each concert, 
if we may judge by the little provocation on which 
they rose to their feet. In this respect the Messe Sol- 
ennelle was a prolific source of confusion. All stood 
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through the first movement of the “Credo,” but half 
sat down while Mile. Tietjens sang the touching 
“Cracifixus,” and rising and falling went on till the 
last notes of the “et vitam” were heard. Such are 
the results of George III.’s half-involuntary homage 
to the “TIlallelujah.”” Some arrangement is needed 
in the matter, for if worship must join itself to pleas- 
ure the union should be regulated by accepted forms. 

There were two classes among the Festival audi- 
ences which, for different reasons, are worthy of 
special notice. Both were to be seen in a state of 
chronic restlessness, wandering hither and thither 
with the vaguest of purposes. They differed, how- 
ever, by doing so, the one with supreme self satisfac- 
tion, the other with unconcealed discontent. The 
former wore rosettes and were called stewards ; hadge 
and title together giving the prerogative of fussiness. 
Experience more and more confirms the idea that 
no sooner does a worthy gentleman adorn himself 
with the Festival ribbon than he sees something 
wrong at the opposite extremity of the Cathedral 
which requires his immediate attention, and which is 
never set right. As there are a great number of 
stewards the confusion they create may be imagined. 
It would, however, be hard to interfere with them, so 
much do they enjoy themselves; and this pleasure 
is all they get for the risk of undertaking to make 
good a possible deficiency. The other class of wan- 
derers are the representatives of the press, who are 
turned loose into the Cathedral, with perfect liberty 
to stand wherever they can find room. That the 
managers wish to be courteous towards the gentle- 
men who report the proceedings of the Festival, we 
have not the smallest doubt; and it is very likely 
they consider a roving ticket the highest of privileges. 
The notion that liberty to walk everywhere (with a 
right to sit nowhere} is connected with the freedom 
of the press seems to have got into their heads, and 
they act upon it most carefully. A musical critie in 
motion or propping himself up in a corner is unas- 
sailable. Seated, he is likely to have half a dozen 
stewards bear down and sweep him away. 

When writing upon these Three-Choir Festivals it 
is hard to refrain from making a contrast between 
what they are now and what they were more than a 
centary ago Year by year the public is told of their 
founder, Dr. Bisse, and his hamble beginning of 
that which is now a great musical institution. With- 
out discussing either the Doctor or his work, we may 
point out the very few features of the past retained 
by the present. There is the special service which 
inaugurates the proceedings, and at which the “Three 
Ohoirs” are still presumed to assist. This was, in 
the beginning, all the Festival; it is now of lessen- 
ing importance, chiefly because no pains are taken 
with the music. The “choirs” do their work, if pos- 
sible, even in a more perfunctory manner than on 
common occasions, and it would be far better to have 
an ordinary service rather than one which makes 
disappointment inevitable. Another relic of past 
days is the organist-condnctor, a curious hybrid to 
be seen nowhere else. When conductors sat at the 
organ, the predecessors of Messrs. Done, Smith and 
Wesley were in their right places ; but now that the 
b&ton, an instrument even more powerful for evil 
than for good, has come into fashion, and its wielder 
is expected to be the prompter and animating spirit 
of those under him, the gentlemen we have named 
occupy a position fairly entitling them to pity. They 
do their best, but their best is sometimes fruitful of 
harm. Happily the orchestra proves equal to most 
emergencies, and the spectacle of band and chorus 
running away with their chief is no uncommon epi- 
sode at the Three Choir Festivals. We do not join 
in the cry for a London conductor, because it is suffi- 
ciently obvious that the change would be fatal, Re- 
move the local organist from his post and local in- 
terest in the affair would want its chief stimulus. 





Baven.—A unique operatic performance was civ- 
en, a short time since, at Madame Viardot's villa. 
The opera was Le dernier des Sorciers ; the perform- 
ers being Madame Viardot, who composed the music; 
M. Turgenieff, who wrote the book ; Madame Viar- 
dot’s fair pupils, and Madame Viardot’s son, a young 
gentleman of fourteen. The only man’s part, that 
of the old sorcerer, was sustained by M. Targenieff. 
As, however, he cannot sing, the vocal music belong- 
ing to the part was sung behind the scenes by Herr 
von Milde, from Weimar, M. Turgenieff making the 
corresponding gestures upon the stage, nay, upon 
the execution of roulades, opening his mouth and 
fetching breath as though he were really singing. 


Mounica.—Tt appears that Herr von Perfall gave 
his Majesty of Bavaria to understand that he must 
make up his mind to see Herr R. Wagner’s influence 
summarily terminated, or to accept his (Her von 
Perfall’s) resignation. His Bavarian Majesty chose 
the former alternative. 
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Concert Review. 

The MENDELSSORN QuINTETTE CLUB have gone! 
They set out on their western tour last Monday, 
only to return with Summer, for we have no Spring. 
They took their leave most gracefully and feelingly 
by giving us their only concert here this season, last 
Saturday evening, in the Chickering Hall, the won- 
ted place, redolent with the aroma of their music for 
so many years. Of course the room was filled, and 
by those most in sympathy, and longest, with classi- 
cal chamber music of the kind which these men have 
interpreted among us winter after winter now for 
twenty years. These? We mean the Club; of the 
original members only WuLF Fries, and Tuomas 
Ryan still have part in it. That concert brought 
out many old faces, pleasant indeed to see, who were 
among the faithful from the first ; they came to re- 
new their youth in the old and still live strains 
which lifted them out of the prosy commonplace of 
life so many years ago. Nor were they disappoin 
ted. The concert must have realized to all, the hope 
with which they went to it. 

Was it only that the moral and subjective con- 
ditions were so favoring ; that it happened just to 
meet our mood and take us just when we most need- 
ed it; that the occasion rendered the hearer more 
impressible and clairvoyant to the masterworks than 
usual ? or did they really sound better than they ever 
did to us before? Did the Club really play better 
than their wont, feeling so sure of sympathy, and 
wishing to leave a very significant somewhat of them- 
selves behind? At any rate it seemed so to us. 
The compositions hardly ever came to us so clearly, 
so full of nerve and delicacy ; never have they seem- 
ed more fresh and new-created. The tones of 
Fries’s Cello were richer, sweeter, nobler than ever 
—so it seemed,—and it was hard to part with them. 
And Scuvutzr’s leading violin lacked not a like 
tantalizing eloquence. The “middle parts” never 
sounded quite so warm and full of feeling. 

The three works performed by the Club were of 
the noblest in themselves, and identified with the 
best moments in its history. For the opening, they 
gave the first of Beethoven’s “Rasoumowsky” Quar- 
tets, (Op. 59, in F), with its noble Allegro led in by 
the ’cello melody, its most imaginative and frolic 
Allegretto Scherzando, its melancholy, deep Adagio, 
and the Finale with the pert little Russian theme 
which it plays with so capriciously and daintily. 
For the close, was chosen the B-flat Quintet of Men- 
delssohn (op. 87), a never failing old favorite, which 
may be called the corner stone on which the Club 
began'to build itself up twenty years ago. In the 
middle of the programme was placed the great Schu- 
mann Quintet with piano (in E flat, with the solemn 
march movement in the middle). Mr. CarLyLe 
PeETERSILEA played the piano part with brilliant 
mastery, and the whole work was intensely relished. 

There were choice vocal selections also. Miss Jen- 
ny Busk, of Baltimore, who had studied long in 
Leipzig, and has won distinction since, the lady en- 
gaged to accompany the Club on their tour, sang the 
second of the Queen of the Night’s Arias in the “Magic 
Flute,” showing a pure, sweet, firm soprano, of high 
range enough to execute its extra high bravura pas- 
sages, and singing in an intelligent, good, honest, 
unaffected German manner. A farther display of 
bright and birdlike execution she gave in “The Rus- 
sian Nightingale” by Alienoff. Mr. M. W. Wnrir- 
NEY, With his superb basso, sang Schumann’s ‘“Two 
Grenadiers” about as admirably as one could wish 
to hear ; there was nothing for it but he must repeat 
it. 





Carcotra Pattrr.—The four concerts given du- 
ring the past week by this renowned cantatrice made 
a marked impression. We heard but two of them, 
the first and the last, but these affurded, doubtless, 
all the data for a fuir estimate of what the whole 
amounted to. For our part, we had never heard 
Carlotta befure ; while she was singing in Boston in 
1861 we were listening to her sister Adelina in Lon- 
don. We were therefore, when she came upon the 
stage, surprised to see her physically so lame, and in 
the matter of toilet so elaborately and artificially 
made up; the charming naturalness and simplicity 
of the younger sister was wanting, yet she is hand- 
some, and has a genial, bright, and amiable expres- 
sion. Her singing is, as has been commonly report- 
ed, of the florid, birdlike character,—the very perfec- 
tion, so far as our memory goes, of facile, brilliant, 
wonderfully varied bravura execution. It gave us a 
new sensation, not by any means of the noblest kind, 
but certainly delightful for the moment. It is a 
pleasure to hear anything done perfectly. Her voice 
is of the finest quality for its peculiar work ; not 
large of course in volume, not with a “tear” in it, 
bnt sweet, pure, vibrating with a peculiar lifesome- 
ness, not the velvety, tame sort of sweetness or 
smoothness, but with a certain wild flavor which 
stimulates instead of acting as a soporifie on the 
nerves. Imagine such an organ cultivated to the 
highest degree, imagine it performing, with wondrous 
ease and certainty, with every grace of light and 
shade, whatever can be done by flute or clarinet 
(“Carnival of Venice” variations, for instance) ; 
imagine it also startling the ear at times with strange 
impromptu (calculated) escapades,—and what more 
need be said ? Yes, something more; this is not 
singing in the highest and most soulful sense in 
which the art of song has ever been esteemed divine. 
Spirituality, pathos,— lofty, impersonal, religious 
sentiment,—intensely perscnal dramatic passion,— 
are not among its distinguishing characteristics. 
In the Oratorio one could hardly think of it In Op- 
era its sphere would be the playful, florid, comic 
style, and there no donht plenty of grace, intelligence, 
espieglerie and liveliness of all sorts would go with 
the voice. Nor can we deny a fiir degree of just, 
refined expression; this appexred clearly enough in 
the more serions passages of the air from Linda and 
the duet from L’Elisir d’amore, in the Andante part 
of the Mozart Aria of the Queen of Night (in the 
“Sacred” concert), as weil as in Gounod’s modern 
sentimental melody imposed upon Bach’s simply 
complete little Prelude. That Mile. Patti has areh 
humor was apparent in her delivery of ‘Comin’ thro’ 
the Rye,” one of the selections of her “Sacred” con- 
cert. 

As to the filling our of the programme, the aver- 
age both of solo talent and selections was much 
above that of popular “star” concerts generally. 
There was comparatively little trash inflicted. Next 
to Mile. Patti, the pianist, Mr. Toeoporr Ritter, 
bore away the honors. He is young, and unaffected 
in manner. His touch, for clearness and vitality, 
his art of finely distributing the accent over all parts 
of a phrase or passage,—in a word his phrasing, 
light and shade, &ec., are remarkable to a degree 
amounting almost to originality. Nothing could be 
finer than his rendering of the little Gavotte, by Bach, 
and a couple of dashing, graceful fancies of his own 
(“Le Courier,” and “Tourbillon,” if we remember 
rightly the name of the “sacred” selection). The va- 
riations in the “Kreutzer’’ Sonata showed him at 
home, too, on classical ground ; yet we were aston- 
ished that one so competent should reproduce so lit- 
tle of the essential character and charm of Mendels- 
sohn’s “Spring Song.” Mr. Prome is a finished, 
sound, true violinist, as we have known here before, 
and gave a good rendering of the Andante and Ron- 
do of Mendelssohn’s Concerto, the “Kreutzer” vari- 
ations, several fantasias, &c. The need of an orches- 
tra for the best hearing of both these artists was much 
felt ; owing to out-of town engagements of so many 
of our musicians, we are told, it was not possible to 
procure one. For other singing, Sig Ronconr, 
Herr HaBetMann and Herr Hermanns, each ac- 
cording to his kind, contributed acceptably. 





Next 1n Orper. The first of Mr. Ernst Pera- 
Bo’s four matineés, at Chickering Hall, will be on 
Friday next, Oct. 29, at 4 P.M. His programme 
opens with Beethoven’s Overture, op. 124, in C 


(“Dedication cf the House’’), of which he will play 
a piano arrangement by KE. Paner. Miss WHitTen 
follows with one of Loewe’s Ballads, works which 
have waited too long to be known here, at least in 
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the concert room. Then Mr. P. will play two of the 
Studies by Moscheles, from his best creative period. 
After a Schubert Song from Miss Whitten (“Ze Mes- 
sage d@’Amour’’), the most formidable of all Sonatas, 
Beethoven’s op. 106, will conclude the concert.—At 
the second matineé (Nov. 12) Mr. Listemann will 
join him in the “Kreutzer Sonata.” 

— On the same evening, a novelty to Boston ears 
in the way of Orchestral music. THEopoRE THoM- 
as, of New York, with his “ Grand Orchestra, of 
over Fifty Performers,” and a number of eminent 
soloists, will give then the first of his three concerts. 
The programmes, as we understand, will be such as 
we have often had reported of his New York con- 
certs, a mingling of classical and popular, embracing 
several Symphonies, Overtures, &c., by the most re- 
cent of the German composers. 

— The ListeMaNN QuARTET MATINBES are ar- 
ranged for Nov. 24th, Dec. 8th, 22d and 29th. The 
party consists, as before, of the brothers LisrEMANN 
(Ist and 2d violin), Mr. Hemnpt (viola), and Mr. 
A. Suck (violoncello). The Quartet was so good, 
in its first season’s trial, that now, after a year more 
of practice and mutual assimilation, it must be ex- 
cellent. The following string Quartets will be played 
during the short season: Haydn, in C, op. 76, No. 
8; Mozart, in D ; Beethoven, in F, op. 59, No. 1— 
the same that we heard at the farewell of the Quin- 
tette Club; Schubert, in D minor, (posthumous) ; 
Schumann, in F, op. 41, No. 2; Raff (new man), in 
D minor, op. 77; and Volkmann (ditto), in E flat, 
op. 43. Beethoven’s great B flat Trio, op. 97—we 
suppose with Peraso at the piano—will also have a 
place in one of the programmes. 

— The firsts Sympnony Concert of the Har- 
vard Musical Association, we need hardly remind 
our readers, comes week after next, on Thursday 
afternoon, Nov. 4. The programme was given in 
our last. The orchestra is larger than before, and 
with Listemann’s violin to trace the melodic outline, 
and a truly rich and noble ensemble of tone, cannot 
fail to make the revival of Spohr’s descriptive Sym- 
phony, ‘The Consecration of Tones,” effective. 
Miss WuHITTEN’s song selections, too, are very 
choice. Great will be the crowd, and the only regret 
is that there are not best seats for all. There has 
been some complaint because a third part (not “two 
thirds’’) of the seats in the Music Hall had been sub. 
scribed for privately among the members of the As- 
sociation before the public sale. But it is this meth- 
od which has guarantied these concerts now for five 
years ; without it, the concerts originally could not 
have been risked at all. Moreover, it ensures to real 
music-lovers, to the constant patrons of the higher 
music, a greater certainty of hearing it under the 
pleasant conditions of comfortable seats, near society 
of friends, &c., than they could have in the rough 
and tumble system of “first come, first served’’ at the 
window of the ticket office. It has been the wish of 
the members to accommodate all, impartially, who 


desired to partake of these rare feasts; no one has 
refused an applicant, whether friend or stranger, a 
chance in the preliminary (or guaranty) subscription, 
provided he applied in season and before the list 
had grown sv large that it was purposely closed in 
order to allow a better chance to the public. We 
have not room here to explain this fully enough, but 
we are confident that we could satisfy “An Old Con- 
cert-Goer,” who complains in Wednesday's Truns- 
cript, could we talk with him. 

— Miss Aucusta Enpres, daughter of the well 
known violinist in our orchestra, who has been taught 
with great care since she was seven years old, will 
give her first Grand Concert at the Tremont Temple, 
Nov. 20. She will sing the celebrated “Letter Aria,” 
from Don Giovanni, Mozart; 1 Brindisi, from Ver- 
di’s Macbeth, and the “Carnival of Venice,” with its 
most difficult variations (a /a Patti?) She will be 
assisted by the following distinguished artists : Mr. 
Cartyte Petersivea, pianist, Mr. Bernarp Lis- 
TEMANN, Violinist, Mr. J. F. Rupovpnsen, bari- 
tone, Mr. Tu. Becner, solo bassoonist (his first ap 
pearance in a solo in Boston), and the full Germania 
Orchestra, with Cart Zerraun as Condactor. 








ELs—EWHERE. The Worcester County Musical 
Convention has been holding its 12th annual Festi- 
val this week, at Mechanics’ Hall. The Worcester 
Convention seems to take the lead among others in 
the aspiration towards higher and nobler tasks of 
musical performance. There was a time when Sym- 
phony Concerts and whole Handel Oratorios had 
not become Convention-al. The Palladium tells us : 

The Convention opened on Monday morning, with 
most encouraging prospects of success. The chorus 
was larger than at any previous opening, and all en- 
tered into the work with eagerness. The hours dur- 
ing the day have thus far been devoted to the study 
of church music, under the direction of Mr. Geo. F. 
Root, and the evenings to ‘“ Samson ” under Mr. 
Zerrahn’s lead. The two matineés have proved very 
interesting, and one is announced for each afternoon, 
Friday excepted. The first concert will be given to- 
night under the direction of Mr. Root, with a miscel- 
laneous programme. ‘To-morrow morning, at nine 
o’clock, he will give his views relating to Church 
Music as a part of Worship, te which he invites all 
clergymen. In the evening Rossini’s Stabat Mater 
will be given with accompaniment by a select orches- 
tra of ten pieces; including sufficient wind instru- 
ments to make it brilliant and effective; and an in- 
strumental selection will be given by this orchestra 
in the miscellaneous portion of the programme. 
Mrs. H. M. Smith, Mrs. A. C. Munroe, and Messrs. 
Simpson and Whitney will sustain the solos. Fri- 
day afternoon brings the gem of the week, the al- 
ways delightful Symphony Concert hy the Orches- 
tral Union ; the Symphony will be Haydn’s in E 
flat, and other choice selections will make up the 
programme. Friday evening closes the week w'th 
Handel’s oratorio of Samson, with large chorus, 
and full accompaniment ; a work new to a Worces- 
ter audience. 

In New York, a season of three concerts of ster- 
ling works of Ecclesiastical Music,—Masses, Motets, 
Anthems, &c., by Palestrina, Bach, Haydn, Mozart, 
Cherubini, Beethoven, Spohr and Mendelssohn, per- 
formed as they are written, with full orchestra—has 
been organized by James Pecn, Mus. Doc. Oxon, 
which promises richly to the subscribers and their 
friends, for they are to be strictly private, and the 
reporter element kept out. Some fifty of the lead- 
ing citizens of New York have subscribed $100 a- 
piece to enable Dr. Peck to make these concerts all 
they should be to satisfy his own high ideal. 

In Philadelphia, Mr. Cant Woxrsoun presents 
a plan for a “Beethoven Society,” to bring out such 
choral works as Schumann’s “Paradise and the Peri,” 
Mendelssohn’s “Walpurgis Night,” &e. Two con- 
certs will be given each season ; but the one particu 
lar task of this first season is the study of the cho- 
ruses of the Ninth Symphony, “for a fit celebration 
of the Master’s Centennial Birthday,” Dec. 17, 1870. 
Mr. W. also suggests the creating, out of any sur- 
plus money, of a “Beethoven Stipendium” for the 
musical education of students of rare musical ability 
but poor in means. 





We had something to say of the opening of the 
new German organ of the First Church, and of Mr. 
TuHayrer’s Organ Recitals there, but no room re 
mains at present. We copy a description of the Or- 
gan on another page. 





New York, Oct. 18.—Max Maretzek is really 
going to try his hand at Italian Opera this winter, 
although he was supposed to have retired from active 
service last season. From his prospectus I learn 
that we are to be blessed with several vocalists of 
more or less note, among whom will be Miss Kel- 
logg (who made such a fiasco here last year in Ros- 
sini’s “Messe Solennelle’’) ; Miss Jenny Landsmann 
(formerly a fearfully crude singer) ; Sig. Antonucci, 
Sig. Ronconi, and Sig. Massimiliani. We are also 
promised a hearing of Mile. Carlotta Patti, who, it 
would seem, is hardly capable of much acting, owing 
to her physical misfortune. There are also some 
new voices to be heard, and time will of course de- 
velope their capabilities or incapabilities. The sea- 
son will commence about Nov. 1, and will continue 
for twenty nights, with Saturday matineés. The 





second season (for another is projected) will open on 
Feb. 1, 1870. Among the new works to be produced 
here for the first time will be Ambroise Thomas’s 
Hamlet, and a work by Petrella (author of Jone). It 
is also intended that Mozart’s Magic Flute shall be 
revived ; in the latter event it will be absolutely es- 
sential to give to Mlle. Patti the part of the “Queen 
of Night’’, for I know of no one else in this country 
who can sing the music as it should be sung. 

During the present week Mlle. Patti will give 
three concerts in this city. She will be assisted by 
Ritter, Prume, Habelmann, Hermanns (Basso) and 
Max Maretzek’s interesting orchestra. The first se- 
ries (of nine or ten concerts) was very successful, pe- 
cuniarily, and there is no reason to doubt that the 
second series will be ditto, if not more so. 

It would seem that Adelina Patti is really coming 
to the United States on a professional tour. Accord- 
ing to newspaper reports, her engagement with Stra- 
kosch extends from Sept. 1, 1871, to Sept. 1, 1872. 
She will receive $2,000 per night for one hundred 
performances ; at least, so Strakosch says, but he 
has been known to exaggerate. The speculation will 
be a very ruinous one for him, if he is really to pay 
her any such fabulous sum. Possibly, as Mlle. Patti 
is a Marquise—and we Americans “dearly love a 
Jord” and worship a title—sie may draw larger au- 
diences and at greater prices than I can now imag- 
ine possible 

You will observe that no one—in the managerial 
line—even suggests or hints at the re-establishment 
of that musical monstrosity, “opera bouffe.” It is 
deader than a door-nail, and for this and other mer- 
cies may we be duly than’-ful! 

On Saturday, O.t. 23, oor Liederkranz will open 
their hall, which has been undergoing extensive al- 
terations during the summer, with a concert in which 
the full chorus of the Society, a grand orchestra, and 
Miss Alide Topp will assist. I will give you a re 
port of the same in my next communication. 

The Philharmonie Society will give its first con- 
cert of the present season on Saturday evening, Nov. 
27, and the first rehearsal will occur on Friday after- 
noon, Noy. 12. F. 





“Truth Sometimes Sneers.” 

“Ripieno,” in your issue of Oct. 9, says that the 
statement made by me (for to me he refers) at the 
Musical Convention, held at the Music Hall in Sep- 
tember last, demands explanation. I heartily thank 
him for calling my attention to the matter, and cheer- 
fully give such “qualification” as appears to be 
needed. 

I had stated, and truly, that I heard at an Episco- 
pal church the old melody of “Drink to me only 
with thine eyes” (words by “rare old Ben Jonson”), 
sung by a full choir as an anthem (so called) at an 
evening service. In giving words to it, I happened, 
by a mere accident of memory, to recall the hymn, 
“While shepherds watch,” as fitting the measure of 
the melody, not intending to be understood as quo- 
ting the words used to the misealled anthem by she 
choir in question; for I was so fully offended by the 
extreme inappropriateness of the music, as wholly to 
lose the words themselves, though a clerical friend 
has since told me that the words were a part of the 
Psalms of the day, which makes it all the worse. 
On the oceasion referred to, the officiating clergyman, 
seemingly not en rapport with the organist, first read 
the words of a hymn, and, on being corrected, simp- 
ly said, “The choir will now sing an anthem,” the 
words of which, of course, he did not read, 

If the parties having charge of the music of the 
parish “did not know it in any other connection,” it 
only proves that the care of the music was placed 
in incompetent hands, and specially that the organist 
is not a very well read musician. The very style of 
the melody indicates its non-sacred origin. 

I spoke of “this having been done in an Episcopal 
church,” becanse it was so done, and there I heard 
it; but with no more idea of reflecting upon that 
church, than I had of reflecting upon the church at 
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Philippi. Your sensitive friend, “Ripieno,” forgets 
the compliment I paid to the splendid productions 
of Croft, Kent, Attwood, Walmisley, and the many 
gifted and learned writers, who had, under the influ- 
ence of the church, honored the church and them- 
selves, and benefitted the cause of true church music 
by their noble Anthems and Services. The very 
abundance and richness of their works make the 
modern innovations less worthy of pardon, and show 
all such irreverent trifling to be but little less than 
wicked. There is enough of true music inside the 
sacred fields—true music in every sense of the words, 
inspirations almost divine—and he who garners from 
outside the light, the trifling, or even the more so- 
ber, if allied and associated with unholy things, is 
anfit for the work he attempts, whether as an adapter 
or as leader of a choir. 

If I had attempted to inform the Convention of 
the denomination of the various churches in which I 
had heard “ Batti, batti, bel Masetto (called in the tune 
book “Smyrna’”’), or “Che fard senza Eurydice,” called 
“Zion,” I should have been compelled to quote the 
whole catalogue of Christian denominations, Episco- 
pal and dissenting, for all have sinned in this matter, 
and my allowance of time wonld have been too short. 
I condemn this sacrilege, everywhere and always. 
In a work prepared for my own denomination the 
same wrong thing has been done, and there I find 
“The Bonnie Boat” and the “Battle of Roncesval- 
les,” and this same “Batti, batti,” and ‘Che fard,” 
the latter called “Zion”, though the vicinity where 
Orpheus is represented as singing this song was at a 
very great remove from anything like Zion. And, 
by the way, I am sorry to see that this same “Che 
fard” appears to have been converted into “Zion” by 
Dr. Southard himself, who spoke so justly and elo- 
quently against the adoption of such music into the 
church. 

One of the many excuses, though they are all in- 
adequate, for this wrong doing, is that very few per- 
sons, if any, know the music in its real origin and 
first use, and therefore to them it brings no offence, 
or unhallowed association. St. Paul says, if meat 
cause a brother to offend, he will eat no meat. He 
desires not to offend even one brother. Now I com- 
mend St. Paul’s tender forbearance to all adapters 
and users of sach music, for in every congregation 
one would suppose there might be at least one broth- 
er whose feelings might be wounded thereat, and in 
many congregations there would be very many so 
wounded. Let there be, in the name of religious 
and sacred music, no more of this. 

Henry K. Oviver, 





Another Walcker Organ in Boston. 
The Jranscript contained che following descrip- 
tion of the Organ shortly before its completion : 


The new German Organ, which is now being placed 
in the First Charch, in this city (Rev. Rufus Ellis’s), 
is rapidly approaching completeness, and will prob- 
ably be publicly exhibited next week. The follow- 
ing description of its mechanism and its strong points 
and features will be read with interest, as this is the 
first German church organ set up in this city, in the 
building of which reference has been made rather to 
sound church-like qualities, than to concert effects, 
as in the Masic Hall organ. We believe that the 
builders, the Messrs. Walcker, have achieved for this 
new work of theirs as signal a reputation as for their 
famous Music Hall instrament. 

The organ has three mannals, with a compass 
from CC, to twice-marked f, and the pedals from 
CC ww tenor d, which is a proper standard for ped- 
als in organs great or small. The usual manual 
compass is three notes more in the upper part, bat 
for charch organs this is neither useful nor desirable. 
The wind is supplied by two bellows and three feed- 
ers of unusual capacity, the paramount fault of or- 
gans—want of /ungs—being- avoided. From these 
are two different pressures, for the loud and soft reg- 
isters of the organ, regulated by two other very large 
compensation bellows—placed upon the wind canals, 
which are of double the usual size. 

The wind chests are seven in number, and it is 
safe to say that no organ in this country except it be 





the Music Hall organ by the same builders—has wind 
chests that can compare—so strong and so finely fin- 
ished are they in every respect. It is the action, 
however, which claims chief attention, for in this re- 
spect the organ is a marvel of strength and finish, 
and planned with geometrical regularity. 

Another important and even absolutely necessary 
feature of this work is, that, although it is three sto- 
ries in height, there are alley- -ways on each story 
wide enough for one to walk with perfect ease to 
every partand pipe in the whole organ, a feature 
which cannot be too strongly recommended. The 
pipes, of which about two-thirds are metal and the 
other third wood, show the same artistic finish and 
care as the other parts of the organ; the wooden 
pipes being of Tannenholz, a wood resembling the 
finest of our hard pine or spruce. Nearly all the 
metal pipes are of proof tin; those in the front be- 
ing of pure Cornwall tin, giving the purest tone im- 
aginable. 

The Claviaturen, or key boards, are like those of 
the Music Hall organ, of ivor and rosewood ; aud 
the draw stops of the same artistic grouping of colors, 
with the farther 5 improvement that the stops do not 
have to be pushed in by the player, but only touched, 
the response to which is instant—a desideratum in 
making rapid combinations. The organ has seven 
combination pedals, all of which are double, = 
some of which are sexrtuple in their action ; only o 
tained in organs with the valves of Walcker’s ood 
facture, which, with his method, can be multlplied 
to any extent at trifling cost, a modern improve- 
ment which all organists greatly value. 

We give below the specification, not of course hav- 
ing room for more than an enumeration of the regis- 
ters, although a more minute description would be 
sure to interest our musical readers, and also, we 
believe, prove valuable as furnishing a standard for 
organ purchasers, who too often are deceived by a 
mere list of registers, without knowing liow they are, 
or should be made. 


MANUAL I.—HAUPTWERK. 
Principal, 16 feet ; pure tin. 
Principal, 8 feet ; pure tin. 
Hohl fléte, 8 feet ; wood. 
Gamba, 8 feet ; proof tin. 
Gedekt, 8 feet ; wood. 
Rohrflite, 4 feet ; 
Octave, 4 "feet ; proof tin. 
Nasard, 2 2-8 feet ; metal. 
Octave, 2 feet ; proof tin. 
Mixture, 5 ranks ; proof tin. 
Trompet, 8 feet ; reeds and proof tin. 
MANUAL II.—SOLO ORGAN. 

Bordun, 16 feet ; wood. 
Principal, 8 feet ; proof tin. 
Spitzflate, 8 feet ; = tin. 
Bordun, 8 feet ; 
Salicional, 8 feet 3 ae tin. 
Flute d'Amour, 4 feet ; pure tin. 
Octave, 4 feet ; proof tin. 
Fiautino, 2 feet ; pure tin. 
yee 4 ranks ; proof tin. 

0. Fagott and Clarinet, 8 feet ; reeds and wood. 

MANUAL IIl.—SWELL ORGAN. 


Principal, 8 feet ; proof tin. 
Flaite, 8 feet ; wood. 
Lieblich Gedekt, 8 feet ; wood. 
Aeoline, 8 feet ; proofiin. 

Dolce, 8 feet ; proof tin. 

Fugara, 4 feet } proof tin. 
Traverse Flite, 4 feet ; wood. 
Picolo, 2 feet ; proof tin. 
Cimbel, 4 ranks ; proof tin. 
. Physharmonica, 8 feet ; free reeds. 

PEDALE. 
Principal, 16 feet ; wood. 
Violone, 16 feet ; wood. 
Subbass, 16 feet ; wood 
Bombardon, 16 feet ; reeds. 
Grosse Quinte, 10 2-3 feet ; 
Violoncello, 8 feet ; wood. 
Octave, 8 feet ; pooof tin. 
Trompet, 8 feet ; reeds and proof tin. 
COLLECTIV PEDALE, ETC. 

Pedal zum Hauptwerk. 

Pedal zum Solo Manual. 

Mezzo Forte. 

Volles Werk. 

Coppel zur Physharmonica. 

Tremolo zur Physharmonica. 

Velle Schwellung. 

Man. 2 piano. 

Man. 2-forte. 

10. Man. 1-Rohrwerk. 

11. Coppel Man. 1 and 2. 

12. Coppel Man. 2 and 3. 

18 Caleant. 

The wind is to be furnished by a hydraulic en- 
gine of sufficient power. Already the organ has 
been visited by many of the leading builders, organ- 
ists and musicians, and pronounced hy them to be 
a finished masterwork. Its mechanical perfection, 
and tone-promise have stimnlated other churches to ne- 
gotiate with the Messrs. Walckers for the construction 
of similar instruments, and we cannot doubt that 
this foreign rivalry will serve a good purpose in ad- 
vancing the standard of American organ manufac- 
ture, already so well established and esteemed. 
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Special Notices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompani t 








By the Blue Sea. 8. F toe. Swart. 35 
Sweet Home of my Childhood. 8. D to d. 
Veazte. 30 
Stay gentle Morn awhile. 3. Gtoe. Abt. 40 
Tf “‘Morn”’ has an ear for music, it will certainly 
“stay’’ to hear such singing. An admirable song, in 
which the beauties of the fresh morning are finely 
portrayed. 
The Happy Gipsy. 8. A tof. Nelson. 35 
I’m a timid nervous man. 2. Gtod. Cherry. 30 
Half-past Nine 3. G toe. Macfarren. 40 
The Wanderer’s Dream. (Mir singt in Hain). 
3. Ftoe. Abt. 30 
A “first class’”’ song of classic beauty. 
The Little Brown Jug. 2. Bbtod. A. L. 30 
Under the Hazel Tree. 2. Ebdtof. Gusltelini. 30 
I know a Song, a song of love. 3. F tof. 
Benedict. 35 
Danish Boy’s Whistle. 2. Ed toe. Crosby. 30 
The Love of other days. Song and Chorus, 
3. Abtod. Turner. 30 
Somewhat mournful, but expressive, and with a 
very musical chorus. 
My darling Sadie. 38. Dtoe. G. A. Veazie. 35 
A sweet ballad in popular style, which has the pe- 
euliarity of a chorus longer than the solo part, inge- 
niously arranged, and which would by itself make a 
good quartet. 
Instrumental. 
Overture. Pique Dame. 5. D. Suppé. 75 
A brilliant and effective composition, 
Joie du Coeur Mazourka. 3. F. Welr. 50 
Lively and elegant. 
Good Humor Galop. $8. Bb. Grass. 30 
Souvenir de New York. 5. Eb. Sutter. 60 
Somebody’s Wife ; or, O, I’d go and see my 
Mother. Jackson 30 
Walk off, big Shoes ! Holder. 30 
New contributions to comic musical literature. The 
more the merrier, and these are merry enough. 
Moonlight Nights. 18 Morceaux. Heller. 
No. 1. C. 30 
“« 2. Amin. 30 
“= 3 @. 25 
“« 4. Emin. 40 
Sunbeam Mazurka. Sentimental. 4. Eb. Lewis. 50 
A graceful and agreeable piano piece. 
La Joyeuse Morceaux de Salon. 4. F. Kuhe. 50 
Valse des Fleurs. 4. Ad. Ketterer. 75 
Coliseum Polka. 2 G. Jordan. 30 
Blue Bells. Variations. Wyman. 60 
The old beautiful melody, skilfully varied. 
Books. 
Tre Prenro. A Cantata. By J. R. Thomas. 1.00 


A pretty affair with an unpretending title, which is 
hardly good enough forthe music, that being very 
pleasing. Arranged for mixed voices, but an added 
staff renders it equally available for three female 
voices. So it is just the thing for Seminaries, as well 
as for the outside world. Incidents and Pieces are 
The Gathering, The Departure (Boat song), The Ar- 
rival, Swinging Song, Flower Song, Walts Song, 
Laughing Glee, Skipping Song, The Storm, The Sun- 
shine after Rain, Farewell, and Homeward Bound. 





ABBREVIATIONS.-—--Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C,B flat, &e., 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, if'on the "staff, 
an italic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 





Mosto By Matt.—Music is sent by mail, the expenre being 
two cents forevery four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons at a 
distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in ns supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 




















